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OPENING OP THE NEW OEGAN AT 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 



The ofBcial opening of the large organ built 
by the Hooka of ^oeton for Plymouth Church, 
took place on Tuesday evening. The church 
was crowded in every part, as might have been 
expected, as beside the congregation who were 
naturally anxious to hear their organ displayed 
by master hands, a large number of invita- 
tions were issued to outside parties. Tho de- 
sire that the services of Mr. George W. Mor- 
gan should be secured was so generally 
expressed, that Mr. Beeoher yielded to the 
pressure, and engaged him at his own expense 
for the occasion. The other performers were 
Mr. J. Wilcox and Mr. MuUer, the organist of 
the church. 

In our previous notice we stated Hhat "the 
foundation of the organ was not of su^cient 
strength to sustain the brilliant superstracture," 
bat we did not press this point, because the 
style of Mr. Wilcox is essentially brilliant, and 
we thought that the latent strength, if any, 
might yet be developed by other organists of a 
different school. Siich was not the case. On 
the contrary, the more dramatic and powerful- 
ly contrasted tlie playing, the more evident it 
became that bur fii'St. judgment was correct. 
When we read the scheme we were half satis- 
fied that the choral parts of the organ, the 
diapasons and' the pedal manual were insuffi- 
cient to balance the superstructure, fancy 
stops,' &c. The Hooks in their scheme have 
sacrificed the solid grandeur of power to show 
and brilliancy. In the brilliant points, as we 
have said before, the organ is truly beautiful. 
The voicing of the solo stops cannot be sur- 
passed; each stop. is a separate and distin- 
guishing excellence.. But this alone does not 
make a great organ. Brilliancy will do well 
enough for mere solo exhibition, but for 'the 
true and solid in art, and for the support of a 



large choir more weight is wanted in the mid- 
dle and lower portions of the organ. More 
diapason power is wanted in the great organ, 
and at least three or four more powerful stops 
in the pedals. The 32-feet pipe, which should 
tell, does not, probably for the want of sufficient 
pressure, while the " tuba mirabilis," a mag- 
nificent stop, from over-pressure, speaks so pe- 
remptorily that is is impossible to introduce it 
harmoniously or blendiogly, as it stands out 
immediately alone. It is not only bright and 
brilliant, but somewhat blatant. If this were 
moderated and the necessary strength added, 
Hooks' Plymouth Church organ would stand 
the test of the severest criticism, and might 
challenge the whole country to match it These 
changes and additions which we consider ne- 
cessary would cost some money, and this the 
builders could not afford, for the work has been 
so faithfully and splendidly executed that we 
doubt if they have realized any profit. When 
we say that the, pneumatic action cost over 
$3,000, it may well be imagined that their 
profit must be very small, if any. But they 
have produced an organ which, in point of 
perfection of mechanism, in action and the well 
considered contrivances for the production and 
the regulation of power, and in the perfect 
voicing of the solo stops, cannot be excelled 
here or elsewhere. 

Mr. Wilcox was not up to his usual standard 
in his opening solo^ he appeared ti» be ner- 
vous ; but in his subsequent improvisation, in 
which he dbplayed the various exquisite solo 
stops, he recovered himself, and justified the 
eulogiums we bestowed on him in our first ar- 
ticle. He was warmly applauded, and received 
the honor of an encore. 

Mr. George W. Morgan displayed his per- 
fect mastery of the organ, per se. Although 
the instrument was almost entirely new to him, 
ho handled it in a perfectly familiar way, mak- 
ing and varying his combinations with the ut- 
most ease and rapidity. Under his hands the 
organ spoke all that it could speak, and al-< 
though the absence of due weight was inevita- 
bly apparent, his performances were brilliant 
in the extreme. He played with all his heart; 
he reserved none of his power, for, though 
heavily taxed, having to play four pieces and 
respond to two encores, he did full and ample 
justice to the organ intrusted to his care, devel- 
oping its powers to the fullest extent of his 
knowledge and technical ability. Mr. Morgan 
always rises to occasions, and never falls below 
his high standard when the task is difficult and 
the responsibility great 

Mr. F. P. MuUer out but a very sorry figure 
between these two fine organists, Messrs. Mor- 
gan and Wilcox. He played his first solo after 
the manner of a learner, and although he made 
better work of his duet with Mr. Wilcox, and 
his subsequent solo, he was certainly out of 
place on this occasion. 

We think it would be a wise policy on the 



part of the congregation to raise a few thou- 
sand dollars and let the builders make the ad- 
tions which we have suggested to this, in most 
respects, really splendid organ. It would then 
be an attraction which would draw thousands 
to hear it, and the additional cost would be 
speedily returned by the results of a series of 
concerts, which the desire of the public to listen 
to the grandest organ in America, would sure- 
ly demand. The advice may not be palatable, 
but if followed out, it would enhance the value 
of their property two-fold. 



Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the pianist, has been 
lecturing in Newark, N. J., by invitation of the 
clergy and prominent citizens, on the subject 
of "Orpheonic Choral Schools and Boy 
Choirs." The citizens of that " provincial vil- 
lage" intend organizing Orpheon Schools 
there. 



THE STUDIOS. 



As a natural consequence of the warm weath- 
er, the studios ai-e almost all deserted. Their oc- 
cupants have gone to the country, and are now 
busy making sketches and studies for the pic- 
tures they will paint next Ml and winter. And 
now that our artists are studying from nature, it 
is to be hoped they will endeavor to bring out 
some original ideas, and not be satisfied with 
making mere copies of ferns and grasses, which 
though good in a certain way, Is certainly not the 
highest-aim of art Too many artists follow the 
same beaten path for years, by painting the same 
subject over aiid over agaia, or, if they change 
the subject, it is to copy the work of a brother 
artist This should not be ; he, the artist, 
should give us new subjects, or if he cannot, let 
him try and make great improvement in his old 
composition. It is true he may not have the 
abiUty to give some new idea, 5)ut he' can pro- 
duce a work which will at least show study and 
care, rather than a mere dexterity of hand ing 
the brush, and without a single thought of senti- 
ment But stop, we do not mean to tell our ar- 
tists what they must do ; we only suggest, in the 
friendliest manner to them, what the entire pro- 
fession seems to know— that more cndeavora 
should be made to produce original works. 

In the course of our peregrinations through the 
studios, we found Nehlig, Guy, and Hennessy at 
home. The trio are figure painters, and in a 
measure, represent that branch of art in New 
York. Nehlig has already achieved a reputation 
for pwnting battle scenes, and is at present with- 
out a rival in that class of subject in this country. 
He has considerable power of composition — a 
great dexterity in handling the brush, and fre- 
quently a tiir amount of color, the drawing of 
many of his figures is, however, too frequently 
exaggerated ; arms and thighs often being 
much stouter than the head of the figure. It 
may be well to exaggerate at times to givp per- 
haps some Ibrce in so dohig, but when the arm is 
made twice the iulness of the head, it is going 
too far, and instead of giving force, it gnins 
weakness,, for it is false. His battles are always 
tun of action, fhll of strife, nut too frequently 
disgust us by undue prominence of some bloody 
scene. His picture " Testing the Blade, " which 
was exhibited at Goupil's, is one of his best 
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works. The action of the principal figure is tlio 
result of close study teom lil^. Tlie treatment 
and color are in keeping with the subject. He is 
now painting a " Battle of Gettj-sburg." A re- 
productioUj on a small scale, of a lai'ge picture 
which the artist bad nearly completed when it 
was unfortunately burned in his studio. He has 
just finished a picture, the title of which may 
be said to be that old saying — "the course of 
true love never.dld run smooth." Alover is busy 
playing a guitar and watching his lady love, who 
is at the window above, whilst the " stern parient" 
is coming down some steps armed with a piece of 
cold steel, and the determination to put rather a 
sudden end to the lover's music. The subject is 
not a new one, but the present treatment is good. 

- The lover's rapture and total unconsciousness of 
approaching danger pleases us, but the deter- 
mined look of the angry parent warns as to look 
out for those disagreeable beings (angry fathers), 
betore we undertake to serenade our lady love. 
That is the moral ol the picture, and we are glad 
a moral is expressed, for we believe therein lies 
the highest aim of art. 

Guy is totally diU'erent from Nehlig, not alone 
In subject, but in treatment and ways of study. 
Guy paints no battles or court scenes, his sub- 
jects are -mostly from domestic life, such as a 
boy and girl playing, or a mother and children; 
generally something very simple. His subjects 
thou?h simple and seldom original, tire however 
painted with a great deal of thought and study, 
much attention being bestowed on all the acces- 
sories. Nice mathematical problems are solved 
before a rock or fern, a post or mudpuddle is 
painted in the picture. He must know the exact 
height of a stone wall, or a church spire which 
is Introduced in the background, it will not do to 
place it there because it helps the composition 
and looks all right. The consequence of this 
mathematical study is frequently to make his 
■pictures lose whatever sentiment maybe In the 
subject, and seem more the work ot the able ma- 
thematician than a picture of the artist's feelings. 
" Unconscious of Danger when Thinking of the 
Future " la a work on which the artist bestowed a 
great deal of study.' The figure of a boy stands 
on an eminence gazing at the sea below, wholly 
unconscious of danger. The figure of a girl 
stretches forth her hand to take hold of the boy, 
and is meant to embody the fear or timidity of the 
temale sex, whilst the boy conveys the .boldness 
of man. This was the artist's most ambitious 
work— he undertook to represent an idea and 
succeeded. His rules were apt to fetter him, but 
his earnestness of study enabled him to get a 
good result. He has on his easel a small picture, 
a copy of the boy's figure alone, which has more 
sentiment than the original painting. 

Hennessy is a younger arUat than Guy or 
Nehlig, and is very diflerent IVom either. As a 
matter of course, his works are diflferent ftom his 
woria of a year or two ago, he being In that 
transitory period ot his existence, when no par- 
ticular style or treatment is characteristic of the 
artist. His pictures at one time are phe-raphae- 
lite studies, then again he paints a picture which 
has all the good qualities of a Prero, and recent- 

- ly he has painted pictm-es which indicate a ten- 
dency towards Hie spiritual In art. This very 
change In the works of the arUst makes us hope 
for good results, for It shows the artist does not 
blindly follow any particular school, but strives 
to get what is g-ood wherever good can be got— 
this with proper study must make the atUst, 



An old blind violinist led by a little ^rl, be- 
trays considerable feeling in the treatment ; the 
autumnal twilight and rich pm-plish foliage are 
well renderea. The work is yet unflniahed. 
"Drifting" which he exhibited in the Academy, 
though not altogether successful in composition, 
or fine In color, yet gave evidence of much 
thought and feeling, and prophesied well for the 
ai'tlst's JUture. 

As many ot the artists are sketching in the 
country, and ftre scattered far and wide, we give 
the public their whereabouts. 

Baker Geo. A., is quietly rusticating'at Darien, 
Ct. He is resting from his winter's labors, and 
will return to his studio at 806 Broadway on the 
1st of October. 

Colman S., is at his residence in Irvington, on 
the Hudson. 

Bierstadt is there also, superintending his pa- 
latial residence which iia now building. 

Church is on bis farm at Hudson. 

Glfford S. E., is at Hudson. 

Brevoort and James Hart, are at Farmington, 
Ct. 

Casilearis sketching in the White Mountains. 

Cropsey is making studies at Greenwood Lake, 
N. J. 

Gignoux is in the Adirondacks. 

La Farge is residing at Newport, B. L 

Dana, Thorndike and William Hunt, are there 
also. 

Kensett was at Milford, Pa. 

Johnson E., was in the wilds of Maine. 

innesB was. in town last week looking for a 
studio. He bad been sketching at Leeds in the 
Catskills. 

Fuechsel and Hubbard are at Lake Gfeorge. 

Brown J. G., is at his residence at Fort Lee. 

Whittredge Is (we hear) at Denver City. 

Le Clear has gone to Chicago. 

Lawrie is at Philadelphia. 

Hekking Is at Mamaroneck,' on the Harlem 
Ralboad. 

Greene Is sometimes at his studio modellln"' 
figures in clay as a study tbr a pictm-e which he 
has been some time engaged in paintino'. 



FairmanandWenzler aie sketching at Bethel, 



Me. 

Loop is spending the summer at New Haven 
Ct ' 

Lazarus is at Cornwall, on the'Hudson. 

Homer is at Belmont, Mass. 

Melby is in town after spending a twelvemonth 
at Jamaica in the Antilles ; he brin<'s back a 
large collection of tropical sketche8,''many of 
which are very rich in color. He is engaged on 
a work, the title of which is the "Blue Mountain 
Valley," from sketches made in the tropics. He 
goes to Newport for a short tune. 

Rondel 'is teaching at Poughkeepsie, and 
sketches in the vicinity. 

Van Ihgen is Professor of Painting at the Vas- 
sarCoUege. 
_Pope and hi^lsharmlng wife are m Boston. 

Warren is making marine sketches on the 
coast ot Maine. 

Thompson Jerome, has been in Minnesota, and 
brings back rare sketches of Prairie flowers. 

Brown, ol Newburgh, on the Huilson, the 
sculptor of the equestrian statue ol Washington 
which is at Union Squai-e, has been commissioned 
by Congress to model a monument to General 
Scott, to be cast from guns captmed in Mexico, 
and to be erected at West Point. The sculptor is 
to receive $20,000. 



Ward is modelling a statue, "The Good Sa- 
maritan." It is tor Boston, 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



There are two ways of serving that glorious in- 
stitution which is hopeflilly looked forward to by 
all true Fenians, i. e., thelrish Republic: first, by 
subscribing lai'gely to the Fenian bonds, and sec- 
oridly, by going to see "Shamus O'Brien, or the 
Bould Boy of Glengall" at Wallack's, where you 
will l5e fully Impressed with England's black in- 
gratitude and despotic tyranny, thus 'bringing 
your mind to the proper fever pitch necessary Ibr 
a fiill appreciation of Ireland's wrongs, and the 
noble and selt^acriflcin* efi'orts of the Fenian 
leaders who are devoting their lives to "the cause," 
and only ask for large donations to make "the 
cause" perlectly successtUl- (financially.) 

Shamus O'Brien was received by a large and 
enthusiastic audience last Monday evening, and, 
judging by the applause, was a decided success; 
it is replete with telling situation^, patriotic 
speeches, stirring incidents; and good round 
abuse of the English nation and people. That 
poor unfortunate "scarlet rag," the, symbol of 
England's despotism and tyranny, is reviled in a 
manner which carries.^ delight to the heart of all 
true Irishmen, while the character of Sir Derry 
Down is made to possess all those semi-idiotic 
qualities which the English, as a nation, are pre- 
eminently celebrated lor. All this is of course 
most pleasing to intelligent and discriminating 
audiences, and although they cannot exactly 
comprehend what it all means, as tyue Irishmen 
and loyal Fenians they are bound to apptaiid, so 
applaud they do, and to the very echo. 

The story of "Shamus O'Brien, " Which, as sto- 
ries go nowadays, is rather interesting, is eml- - 
nently Irish, and is substantially as follows: Sha- 
mus, the hero, Is a sort of 'Hibernian Chevalier 
Bayard, " sans peur et sans reprocke," and hav- 
ing saved Mrs. Kennedy and her daughter Mary 
(Miss Cooke) from drowning, the latter of course 
feels it her duty to fall in love with him, and ac- 
cordingly does so without hesitation. Thisis the 
state of affafrs at the rise of the curtain, when we 
are introduced to a dashing Irish widow, Miss 
Kate O'Conner (Mrs. Mark Smith) the chire ami 
of Mary Kennedy, who, knowing her love for - 
Shamus, has come to condole with her on the 
subject; next, Sir Derry Down (Mr, Floyd) au 
English tourist, and of course an Imbecile, is in- 
troduced, and otter going through a variety of ri- 
diculous performances, go^ ofl to dinner accom- 
panied by all the characters, except Mary who 
remains behind for some reason best known to 
herself; then music and enter Mr. Corney Ryan 
the IniOrmer (Mr. Hagan) who is being pursued 
by the inluriated peasantry, and throwing himself 
at Mary's feet implores her protection, naturally 
soft-hearted, she gi-ants hisrequest and shutShiin 
up'in a closet; at this juncture Shamus makes his 
appearance, and having had a little billing and 
cooing with Mary, intrusts to 'her keeping a 
packet of papers which contains the names of al 
tlie principal revolutionists, also informing lier 
that he is to depart that night for Dublin for the 
good of "the cause," then, being in a great 
huny, he stops to sing tw,p or, three songs, after 
which he takes his departure to appropriate music. 
Now, Mr. Ryan has of course overheai-d all this 
conversation, and rushing from the closet de- 
mands the papers of Mary, but she, like a true 
heroine, seizes on a musket and deliberately 
points It in his face, whereupon Mr. Ryan incon- 



